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SPEECH, 


Friday,  June  10,  1842. 

Mr.  Stanly,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  by  this  Government  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  bounty  land  claims  allowed  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  what  amount  of  like  claims  are  still 
outstanding,  and  whether  any  further  legislation  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  secure  the  Tteasury 
ugainst  the  payment  of  improper  or  unfounded  claims  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Goggin  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  Committee  on  Revp- 
ludionary  Claims  and  inserting  either  a  select  committee  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

The  question  of  reference  was  discussed  briefly  by  Messrs.  Goggin,  Stanly, 
Hall,  Summers,  Arnold,  Howard,  of  Michigan,  and  McLennan. 

When  Mr.  Stanly  modified  the  resolution  so  as  to  substitute  “  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  ”  for  “the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.” 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  so  as  to  add,  “  or  to 
satisfy  the  outstanding  claims  which  are  just  and  well  founded,  and  that  the  said 
committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Wrsc, 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Vermont,  obtained  the  floor,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  submit 
some  observations;  but,  the  morning  hour  having  expired  within  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  subject  was  laid  over  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Thursday,  June  16. 

The  foregoing  resolution  coming  up  for  consideration — 

Mr.  HALL  addressed  the  House  during  the  morning  hour  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hall  said  that,  though  he  believed  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims 
to  be  the  proper  committee  to  make  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the  resolution,  he 
should  not  then  discuss  that  question.  He  was  content  with  the  resolution  as 
modified  ;  and,  understanding  the  amendment  of  his  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Goode)  merely  to  propose  an  extension  of  the  inquiry,  he  would  make  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  that.  But,  as  he  had  the  other  day  been  alluded  to  in  debate,  as  being  un¬ 
reasonably  opposed  to  these  claims,  and  especially  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
on  his  left,  (Mr.  W  ise,)  who  bad  also  expended  considerable  eloquence  in  under¬ 
taking  to  show  that  this  Government  was  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  pay 
ihem,  he  felt  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  In  doing  so,  he 
said  lie  should  take  no  special  notice  of  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  which  complained  of  his  hostility  to  the  claims.  He  believed  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  claims  would  be  the  best  vindication  he 
could  make  of  his  own  conduct  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  that  exposition,  or  such  at 
least  as  the  hour  allotted  to  him  would  permit,  he  should  then  proceed  to  give. 

The  claims,  said  Mr.  H.,  about  which  the  resolution  proposes  an  inquiry,  arose 
under  laws  passed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  during  the  revolutionary  period.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  during  that  period,  had  two  classes  of  regular  troops.  One  class  consisted 
of  her  quota  of  the  continental  forces,  called  troops  of  the  continental  line,  and  the 
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other  class,  which  was  raised  for  her  own  immediate  defence,  called  the  State  line. 
She  also  had  a  small  marine  force  denominated  the  State  navy.  By  acts  of  her 
Assembly,  passed  at  that  period,  certain  bounties  in  land  were  promised  to  her  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  tor  a  continued  service  of  three  years  or  to  the  end  of  the  war ; 
but  no  bounties  were  encaged  for  a  less  service.  The  bounties  to  officers  were 
extremely  large.  To  a  major-general  15,000  acres,  to  a  brigadier  10,000,  to  a 
colonel  6,666§,  to  a  lieutenant-colonel  6.000,  to  a  major  5,333J,  to  a  captain 
4,000,  and  to  a  subaltern  2,666‘§  acres.  A  non-commissioned  officer  was  entitled 
to  200,  and  a  private  to  100  acres.  There  was  also  to  be  an  additional  bounty  of 
one-sixth  part  of  the  original  bounty  for  any  year  of  uninterrupted  service  of  an. 
officer  beyond  the  term  of  six  years.  The  bounties  to  officers  were  confined  to 
those  belonging  to  the  line ,  except  that  regimental  chaplains  arid  surgeons  were  to 
be  each  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  regimental  surgeons’ 
mates  to  that  of  a  captain.  No  other  staff  officers  were  promised  any  bounty. 
The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  seamen  of  the  navy  were  to  have  the 
same  bounties  as  those  of  equal  rank  in  the  land  forces. 

In  order  to  provide  for  satisfying  these  bounties,  Virginia  set  apart  9,728,000 
acres  of  land  in  Kentucky;  and,  lest  this  tract  might  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  land,  she  also  reserved  in  her  deed  of  cession  to  the  United  States  for 
satisfying  the  bounties  of  the  troops  of  the  continental  line,  all  the  lands  in  Ohio 
between  the  Little  Miami  and  Sciota  rivers,  being  3,704,484  acres.  Virginia 
having,  in  1792,  voluntarily  abandoned  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  about  8,000,000  of 
acres  of  the  before-mentioned  Kentucky  land,  and  the  Ohio  reservation  being 
nearly  or  quite  exhausted  of  its  good  land,  applications  have  since  been  made  to- 
Congress  for  further  allowances  ;  and,  in  answer  to  these  applications,  Congress  has 
actually  appropriated  in  land  scrip  1,460,000  acres  more:  so  that  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  w  hich  has,  by  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  been  set  apart  for  satis¬ 
fying  these  bounties,  and  on  which  those  entitled  might  have  satisfied  them,  is 
14,892,484  acres. 

Now,  sir,  for  the  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  actually  taken  up  and  covered 
toy  these  bounties.  That  quantity  is  as  follows: 

1.  State  line  warrants  satisfied  in  Kentucky  -  -  -  1,000,000  acres, 

2.  Continental  warrants  satisfied  in  Kentucky  -  -  724,045  “ 

3.  Continental  warrants  satisfied  in  Ohio  -  3,495,747  “ 

4.  Satisfied  by  the  United  States  in  land  scrip  -  -  1,460,000  “ 

Making  the  whole  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  taken  up  by  these  bounties 
6, 679,792  acres.  Besides  this,  there  are  now  outstanding  of  warrants  for  these 
bounties,  which  remain  unsatisfied,  an  unknown  quantity.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  near  me  (Mr.  Goggin)  has  introduced  a  bill  the  present  session,  now  on. 
your  table,  which  provides  for  satisfying,  I  believe,  625,000  acres.  1  have  no 
doubt  the  quantity  unsatisfied  is  considerably  larger,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if 
it  should  be  found  to  amount  to  a  million  of  acres. 

As  the  members  of  the  House  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  process  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  claimants  to  these  bounties,  have  been  ascertained,  I  will  give  some 
brief  account  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  United  States 
have  never  made  any  inquiry  whatever  into  the  validity  of  the  claims  they  have 
satisfied.  The  warrants  for  the  bounties  are  issued  to  the  individual  claimants  by 
the  Executive  of  Virginia,  and,  under  the  acts  of  this  Government  for  satisfying 
them,  the  first  of  which  wras  passed  in  1830,  the  warrants  have  been  brought  to  the 
General  Land  Office  and  exchanged  for  the  like  quantity  of  land  scrip.  Land 
scrip,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  declaring  that 
the  holder  of  it  is  entitled  to  enter  at  any  of  the  land  offices  of  the  United  States 
the  quantity  of  land  expressed  upon  its  face,  and  that  the  certificate  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  of  the  same.  A  scrip  certificate  is  therefore  equivalent  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  in  gold  or  silver  to  any  purchaser  of  public  lands  for  every  acre. 
|t  certifies.  These  certificates  could  always  be  sold  in  the  market  at  a  trifling  dis- 


count,  and  sometimes,  as  during  the  existence  of  the  specie  circular,  they  were  at  a 
premium.  So  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  issuing  of  scrip  has  been 
equivalent  to  the  payment  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  money  for  every  acre  of 
Virginia  warrants  that  have  been  presented,  and  to  those  who  received  the  scrip  it 
has  been  very  nearly  the  same. 

It  may  now  be  inquired,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  and  under  what  regulations  these 
land  warrants,  which  the  United  States  have  so  liberally  paid,  are  granted  by  the 
authorities  of  Virginia.  On  reference  to  the  laws  of  Virginia^  I  find  that,  in  1779, 
an  act  was  passed,  which  declared  what  evidence  should  be  necessary  to  entitle 
claimants  of  the  bounty  to  land  warrants.  By  this  act  t he  bounties  were  only  to 
be  granted  to  an  officer  of  the  continental  line  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
a  general  officer  of  the  line,  stating  the  regiment  or  corps  in  which  he  served,  and 
the  term  of  his  service.  An  bfficer  in  the  State  line  was  required  to  produce  a  like 
certificate  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  State  line.  This  law  was  in  force  ax 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  cession  of  Virginia  in  March,  1784.  That 
deed  contained  a  clause  by  which  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  the  quantity  of  good 
land  which  Virginia  had  reserved  in  Kentucky  for  her  troops  on  continental  estab¬ 
lishment  “  should  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal  bounties,  the  deficiency  should 
he  made  up  to  the  said  troops  in  good  lands,”  on  a  certain  described  tract  in  Ohio. 
Now,  sir,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  understood  by  the  Congress 
which  accepted  the  cession  that  the  bounties  which  were  to  be  satisfied  in  Ohio 
were  such,  and  such  only,  as  might  he  allowed  in  pursuance  of  the  then  existing 
laws  of  Virginia.  The  fee  of  the  reserved  land  in  Ohio  passed  directly  to  the 
United  States,  subject  only  to  the  encumbrance  imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  deed. 
That  encumbrance  was  ti.e  right  of  Virginia,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  lands  in 
Kentucky,  to  satisfy  t hie  bounties,  for  which  she  was  then  liable  by  her  existing 
laws.  The  land  which  should  remain  after  satisfying  such  bounties  would  belong 
absolutely  to  the  United  Stales.  If,  by  an  alteration  of  her  laws,  Virginia  should 
afterwards  extend  the  rights  of  her  citizens  to  the  bounties,  and  thereby  increase 
the  allowances,  the  United  States  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  her  conduct, 
and  to  refuse  to  permit  such  additional  allowances  to  be  satisfied  on  the  reservation. 
This  law  of  Virginia  for  the  allowance  of  bounties  continued  in  force  until  1816, 
when  an  act  was  passed,  repealing  so  much  of  it  as  required  the  production  of  the 
certificate  of  an  officer  to  the  service  of  an  applicant,  and  authorizing  the  Executive 
of  the  State  to  issue  warrants  “  when  satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced  that  the 
party  was  entitled.”  By  this  law  it  is  apparent  that  all  restraint  upon  the  pre¬ 
viously  limited  discretion  of  the  Executive  in  the  allowance  of  these  claims  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  no  check  whatever  upon  the  will  of  that  officer  remained.  I 
will  not  say,  sir,  that  the  land  warrants  which,  under  this  new  law,  have  been 
located  on  the  Ohio  reservation  did  not  give  the  owners  a  good  title;  but  1  do -say 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  contract  in  the  deed  of  cession  that  such  warrants  should 
he  satisfied  out  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  that  it  was  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  of 
the  United  States  to  have  refused  to  satisfy  them.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this 
n  ml  imited  discretionary  power  of  the  Executive  of  Virginia  has  been  executed,  I? 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

1  desire  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  scrip  acts  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  passage  was  urged.. 
The  first  of  these  acts,  which  was  passed  the  30th  of  May,  1830,  authorized  the 
satisfaction  in  scrip  of  260,000  acres  of  the  Virginia  State  line  warrants,  and 
50,000  acres  of  continental  warrants.  This  quantity  being  exhausted,  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  300,000  acres  was  granted,  July  13,  1832,  for  the  satisfaction 
indiscriminately  of  continental  and  State  line  warrants ;  a  further  quantity  of 
200,000  acres,  March  2,  1S33  ;  and  a  still  further  quantity  of  650,000  acres,  March 3 
1835:  making,  in  the  whole,  1,460,000  acres  of  scrip,  as  I  have  before  stated. 
The  act  of  March,  1835,  was  evidently  intended  to  make  a  final  end  of  these  al¬ 
lowances,  as  it  provided  that  the  warrants  should  be  received  at  the  land  office  until 
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the  1st  of  September  following,  and  that  if  a  greater  quantity  than  650,000  acres 
should  be  presented,  that  quantity  of  scrip  should  be  distributed  among  the  claim¬ 
ants  prorata ,  “  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  warrants.”  It  seems,  however,  that  an¬ 
other  batch  of  625,000  acres  or  more  are  now  outstanding,  and,  judging  of  what 
will  be  by  what  has  been,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  warrants  will  continue 
to  be  liberally  issued  so  long  as  Congress  shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  pay  them. 

A  very  natural  inquiry  in  regard  to  these  Virginia  warrants  is:  what  obligation 
are  the  United  States' under  to  pay  them?  To  this  question  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering,  none  whatever.  The  deed  of  cession,  as  l  have  before  stated,  reserved 
to  Virginia  a  certain  quantity  of  land  on  which  the  continental  warrants  might  be 
satisfied,  but  it  contained  no  engagement,  express  or  implied,  to  set  apart  other 
land  for  that  purpose,  or  to  pay  the  warrants  in  any  manner  whatever.  At  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  Virginia  had  nearly  ten  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  Kentucky,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  these  bounties  ;  eight 
millions  of  which,  eight  years  afterwards,  she  voluntarily  relinquished  and  abandon- 
c?d  to  Kentucky.  If  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  land  to  satisfy  these  bounties,  it. 
has  been  occasioned  by  this  act  ot  Virginia  herself.  It  would  be  very  unreason¬ 
able  to  make  the  United  States  responsible  for  her  misconduct,  by  throwing  upon 
them  the  payment  of  claims  which,  but  for  her  act,  would  long  since  have  been 
satisfied.  I  come,  then,  sir,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  large  quantities  of  scrip 
which  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  were  mere  donations — gifts  to  the 
State  of  Virginia;  and  that  the  question  now  presented  is,  whether  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  unbounded  liberality  to  her,  or  will  hereafter  permit  her,  asNwe  have  done 
the  other  States,  to  fulfil  her  own  engagements. 

It  may  be  inquired,  on  what  grounds  and  for  what  reasons  the  former  scrip  acts 
have  been  passed.  1  have  looked  into  this  matter  and  will  state  to  the  House  all 
the  grounds  on  which  the  passage  of  these  acts  have  been  urged  upon  Congress. 

The  first  and  most  important  reason  that  has  been  assigned  for  the  assumption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  State  line  warrants  is,  that,  by  a  proclamation  ot  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  January,  1785,  and  the  treaty'  of  Hopewell,  made  by 
the  United  States  with  the  Indians  in  1786,  the  holders  of  State  line  warrants  were 
prevented  from  obtaining  satisfaction  of  them  in  Kentucky  from  1784  till  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  expired,  in  1818,  when  it  is  said  Kentucky  retused  to  per¬ 
mit  tlie  warrants  to  be  located.  This  ground  is  very'  fully  stated  and  set  forth,  and 
indeed  made  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  these  claims,  in  a  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1834.  This  report  was  adopted  by 
and  made  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  which  accompanied  a  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Garland,  of  that  committee,  ap¬ 
propriating  500,000  acres  of  scrip  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  warrants.  I  will 
read  a  sentence  or  two  from  this  Virginia  report,  in  which  the  result  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  summed  up:  “  The  claimants  for  bounty  in  the  State  line  have  never,  since 
1784,  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  their  claims  available.”  Again  :  “  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  officers,  &c.,  of  the  State  line  who  had  not  surrendered  their  war¬ 
rants  prior  to  the  6th  of  January,  1785,  (and  they  are  many,)  have  been  utterly 
precluded  from  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  until  the  recent  appropriations  by 
Congress."  After  this  solemn  asseveration  of  the  committee  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  the  House  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  when  1  inform  them 
that  the  statements  1  have  read  are  utterly  false  ;  that,  instead  of  the  holders  of 
State  line  warrants  having  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  locating  their  lands  in 
Kentucky,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  they  had  full  and  uninterrupted  opportunity  to  make  such  locations,  from 
1784  until  the  1st  of  May,  1792,  when  their  further  location  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  Virginia,  and  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  proclamation  and  treaty'  mentioned  in  the  report  applied  only  to 
that  part  of  the  Kentucky  lands  which  lie  west  of  the  highlands  that  divide  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers.  Besides  this  land,  there  were,  of  lands  set 
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apart  for  satisfying  the  State  line  warrants,  4,350,000  acres  lying  east  of  said  high¬ 
lands,  on  which  these  warrants  might  have  been,  and  in  fact  were,  freely  located 
from  1784  to  May  1,  1792.  To  show’  the  House  that  there  was  no  want  of  good 
lands  for  that  purpose,  I  would  inform  them  that,  when  Virginia  relinquished  her 
title  to  Kentucky,  in  1792,  there  still  remained  unlocated  of  these  lands  more  than 
3,350,000  acres.  I  know,  sir,  that  there  was  no  intention  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  last  Congress  to  impose  a  false  statement  upon  this  House. 
When  they  adopted  this  report,  l  have  no  doubt  every  one  of  them  believed  it  to 
be  true.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  charity  to  extend  this  belief  to  the  committee 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  who  originally  prepared  and  made  the  report- 

Another  ground,  sir,  on  which  satisfaction  of  the  State  line  warrants  has  been 
claimed  of  the  United  States,  and  which  is  set  forth  in  the  \irginia  report,  is  an 
alleged  mistake  in  the  deed  of  cession ,  by  which  the  satisfaction  of  warrants  on 
the  Ohio  reservation  is  said  to  have  been  unintentionally  limited  to  those  of  the 
continental  line.  The  facts  in  relation  to  this  matter  are  these  :  the  first  act  of 
'Virginia  proposing  a  cession  to  the  United  States  was  passed  in  January,  1781. 
This  act,  as  appears  by  the  Virginia  journals,  contained  a  provision  allow  ing  her  to 
locate  her  State  line  as  well  as  continental  warrants  upon  the  Ohio  reservation. 
But,  in  copying  the  act  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  the  operative  words,  “  upon  their 
own  State  establishment,”  were  omitted,  doubtless  by  mistake.  No  proposition  was, 
therefore,  ever  made  to  Congress  to  include  the  State  line  warrants  in  that  reser¬ 
vation.  This  proposal  of  Virginia  was  moreover  rejected  by  Congress,  who,  in 
September,  1783,  more  than  two  years  after  it  was  made,  proposed  new  terms  of 
cession  to  Virginia,  not,  however,  changing  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  Ohio  res¬ 
ervation.  These  new  terms  were  taken  into  consideration  bv  the  Assembly  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  December,  1783  ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  from  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  that  State,  that  the  provision  in  the  clause  relating  to  the 
Ohio  reservation,  which  omitted  the  State  line  warrants,  was  not  overlooked.  It 
was  then,  in  December,  1783,  and  not  in  January,  1781,  that  Virginia  passed  her 
act  under  which  the  cession  was  made.  That  act  contained  tire  clause  in  relation 
to  the  Ohio  reservation,  in  the  same  words  which  were  inserted  in  the  deed.  The 
idea,  then,  that  there  was  any  mistake  in  the  deed,  is  itself  a  mistake,  and  one 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  discovered  and  corrected.  But  a  moment’s  re¬ 
flection  will  satisfy  any  one  that,  if  there  had  been  such  mistake,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  sort  of  consequence  whatever  to  Virginia.  It  could  not  have  operated 
to  her  injury  in  any’  degree.  As  the  State  line  warrants  were  excluded  from  satis¬ 
faction  in  Ohio,  it  was  only  necessary  to  assign  to  that  line  a  larger  tract  of  land 
fn  Kentucky.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  for,  when  the  superintendents  of  sur¬ 
veys,  in  December,  1783,  divided  the  Kentucky  lands  between  the  troops  of  the 
two  lines,  they  assigned  to  those  of  the  State  line  nearly  twice  the  quantity  that 
was  assigned  to  the^  continental  line,  although  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  more 
than  double  the  number  of  the  former.  There  was  thus  a  large  overplus  of  land 
for  the  State  line,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

There  is  only  one  other  reason  that  I  have  ever  heard  urged  in  favor  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  claims,  and  that  arises  out  of  a  supposed  obligation  of  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  the  western  territory/, 
which  cession  is  called  in  the  Virginia  report,  on  which  I  have  been  com¬ 
menting,  “  the  most  magnificent  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good  ever 
recorded  in  the  history’  of  States.”  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise) 
has  alluded  to  this  obligation  of  gratitude  in  most  eloquent  terms ;  and  it  is 
the  standing  theme  on  this  floor,  whenever  Virginia  is  to  be  glorified,  which 
is  not  seldom.  Now,  sir,  1  hope  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  grat¬ 
itude ;  hut,  however  extraordinary’ and  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  to  gentlemen 
who  have  so  often  heard  the  generosity  of  the  old  dominion  in  this  matter  lauded 
and  commended,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the 
obligation.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  the  limited  time  allotted  me  will  not  permit  me 
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now  to  go  into  this  subject.  1  hope  a  suitable  occasion  will  be  afforded  hereafter 
when  I  will  undertake  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  title  of  Virginia  to  the  western 
territory  was  much  worse  than  doubtful;  that  the  cession  was  urged  upon  Congress 
by  Virginia;  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  refused  by  Congress;  that  it  was  finally 
accepted  with  great  reluctance,  the  delegates  of  two  of  the  States  voting  unani¬ 
mously  against  its  acceptance ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  gratitude,  if  any  exist, 
is  due  from  Virginia  to  the  United  States  for  the  quiet  to  her  claim  of  title  to  the 
lands  reserved  by  her,  and  for  the  other  advantages  she  gained  by  the  cession, 
rather  than  from  the  United  States  for  her  liberality.  The  act  of  cession  was, 
however,  a  bargain — a  hard  one,  l  think,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — but 
such  as  it  was,  1  am  ready  to  abide  by  it.  While  I  set  up  no  claim  for  further  re¬ 
muneration  from  Virginia,  I  deny  that  she  has  any  such  claim  on  the  United 
States.  But  I  must  hasten  on  to  matters  more  directly  connected  with  the  claims 
under  consideration. 

3  come  now,  sir,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  claims  for  bounty  lands 
that  have  been  allowed  and  paid  by  the  United  States  since  the  first  scrip  act  was 
passed  in  1830,  and  more  especially  into  the  character  of  those  claims  which  are 
now  outstanding,  for  ihe  payment  of  625,000  acres  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  near  me  (Mr.  Goggin)  has  introduced  his  bill.  In  the  remarks  I  shall 
make  upon  the  character  of  these  claims  1  shall  confine  myself  to  the  bounties 
which  have  been  allowed  to  claimants  as  officers,  because  I  perceive  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  go  into  the  whole  subject,  and  because  the  bounties  to  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers  are  of  trifling  importance,  more  than  nineteen-twen¬ 
tieths  of  the  land  scrip  having  probably  issued  for  officers’  bounties. 

3  undertake  to  affirm,  sir,  that  the  bounty  land  warrants  which  have  been  granted 
by  Virginia  since  1830  have  not  been  founded  on  services  actually  performed 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  claims  were  un¬ 
founded  and  bad,  and  were  of  course  improperly  allowed.  And,  sir,  the  inquiry 
may  with  propriety  be  made,  why  should  we  expect  them  to  he  good  ?  These- 
claims  were  very  large  in  amount,  the  smallest  being  2,666  acres.  There  was  full 
opportunity,  as  I  have  before  shown,  to  obtain  the  allowance  and  satisfaction  of 
them  for  eight  years,  from  1784  to  1792.  During  that  period,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  was  strong  and  rapid* 
Land  was  of  necessity  in  great  demand.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  individual 
claims,  each  amounting  from  2,600  to  10,000  acres,  which  could  have  been  readily 
allowed  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  would  have  been  suffered  to  sleep  in  forgetful¬ 
ness,  to  be  hunted  up  by  heirs  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years?  The  supposition  is  in¬ 
credible.  Such  claims  as  were  valid  must  have  been  presented  and  allowed  during 
that  early  period. 

But  this  matter  does  not  rest  in  conjecture.  The  quantity  of  lands  which-  have' 
been  covered  by  these  warrants  is  so  enormously  great  as  to  furnish,  of  itself,  sat¬ 
isfactory  evidence  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  claims  must  have  been  un¬ 
founded.  The  quantity  of  warrants  which  have  been  satisfied  by  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  is  6,679,792  acres.  If  to  these  be  added  625,000  acres,  for  those 
which  are  outstanding,  the  whole  quantity  which  has  been  issued  will  be  7,304,792 
acres.  If  from  this  quantity  there  be  deducted  600,000  acres,  the  probable  quan¬ 
tity  which  has  been  issued  to  the  rank  and  file,  there  will  remain  over  6,700,000 
acres  granted  to  officers.  Now,  the  quantity  of  land  w  Inch  would  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  officers  of  a  single  regiment,  as  organized  by  Congress  by  resolutions  of 
May,  1778,  each  officer  for  a  service  of  six  years,  would  be  precisely  100,000 
acres.  There  has,  therefore,  been  granted  by  Virginia,  for  officers’  bounties,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  satisfy  the  claims  under  her  laws  of  67  regiments  ; 
being  nine  more  regiments  than  was  required  to  constitute  the  whole  continental 
army  under  the  resolutions  of  October,  1780. 

-If  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  allowances -as  officers  have  been  made  he 
taken  as  the  standard  of  .inquiry,  a  similar  result  will  be  produced.  The  number 


of  allowances  up  to  January,  1840,  (since  which  date  1  have  no  information,)  have 
been  to  the  State  line  and  navy  502,  and  to  the  continental  line  1,030,  making 
1,532  officers,  in  the  whole — quite  a  respectable  army,  without  reckoning  any 
privates  whatever.  Now,  sir,  alter  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  highest  number  of  officers  that  could  have 
been  in  service  at  any  one  period  of  the  war.  in  the  Virginia  continental  line,  at  a 
sufficiently  late  period  to  become  entitled  to  her  bounties,  is  420.  1  have  no  doubt 

the  actual  number  was  considerably  less.  The  number  returned  in  service  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  349,  and,  including  all  supernumeraries,  as  far  back  as  1778, 
the  number  was  381.  For  the  service  of  these  420  officers  at  most,  and  the  few 
cases  in  which  two  officers  might  have  filled  the  same  place  each  for  three  years, 
the  number  of  allowances  have  been  as  I  have  before  stated,  1,030.  But  what 
renders  the  excessive  number  of  allowances  perfectly  apparent  is  the  number  of 
additional  allowances  that  have  been  made  for  over  six  years’  service.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  stated  that  the  laws  of  Virginia  promised  to  each  officer  who  should  perform  a 
continued  service  of  more  than  six  years  an  additional  bounty  for  such  service. 
This  additional  bounty  has  been  granted  to  370  officers  of  the  continental  line,  be¬ 
ing  probably  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  line,  certainly  very 
nearly  so.  But  notwithstanding  the  allowances  to  these  370  officers,  each  for  a 
service  of  over  six  years,  equivalent  to  the  whole  service  performed  by  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  line  for  the  whole  war,  there  still  remain  660  other  officers  who  have 
been  allowed  bounties  each  for  a  service  of  three  years,  or  for  during  the  war. 
These  facts  seem  entirely  conclusive  to  show  that  the  allowances  have  been  most 
extravagantly  numerous.  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  more  than  double  the 
number  of  persons  have  been  allowed  bounties  as  officers  in  the  continental  line, 
than  ever  did  or  ever  could  have  performed  the  requisite  service  to  entitle  them  to 
the  bounty. 

1  wish  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  House,  to  the 
bounties  which  have  been  granted  to  the  Virginia  State  navi/.  Gentlemen  need 
not  lee!  particularly  mortified  if  they  have  never  before  heard  of  the  State  navy 
of  Virginia.  As  an  apology  for  their  ignorance,  I  would  inform  them  that  its  his¬ 
tory  yet  remains  to  be  written.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  inform  myself  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  but  have  not  been  very  successful.  The  fullest  account  I  can  find  of  it 
is  in  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia,  written  in  1781,  and  corrected  where  necessary 
in  1782.  1  will  read  all  that  he  says.  Mr.  H.  read  as  follows: 

“  Marine  force. — Before  the  present  invasion  of  this  State  by  the  British  under  the  command 
of  General  Philips,  we  had  three  vessels  of  sixteen  guns  t  ach,  one  of  fourteen  guns,  five  small 
galleys,  and  two  or  three  armed  boats.  They  were  generally  su  badly  manned  as  seldom  to  be  in 
condition  for  service.  Since  the  perfect  possession  of  our  rivers  assumed  by  the  enemy,  I  believe 
we  are  left  w.th  a  single  armed  boat  only.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Virginia  navy  it  consisted 
of  four  brigs  or  sloops,  five  row  galleys,  and  three  boats,  making,  of  all  crafts,  twelve 
in  number.  In  1781  and  1784  boards  of  officers  were  convened,  by  order  of  the 
Executive  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  officers  of  the  navy 
might  by  their  services  be  entitled  to  the  half  pay.  The  report  of  the  board  of 
officers  assembled  in  1784  has  been  preserved,  and  it  contains  the  names  of  one- 
commodore,  twenty-one  captains,  and  five  lieutenants,  being  twenty-seven  officers 
in  the  whole.  I  am  not  familiar  with  naval  service,  and  cannot  pretend  to  sppak 
confidently  of  the  number  of  officers  which  would  be  required  for  the  force  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  suppose  27  captains  and  lieutenants  to  be  a  very  fair 
complement  of  officers.  And  how  many  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
allowed  the  land  bounty?  I  will  inform  you,  sir.  The  bount}’  has  been  allowed  to 
two  commodores,  each  for  over  six  years’  service,  to  thirty  captains,  and  sixty  lieu¬ 
tenants,  making  in  the  whole  ninety-two  officers.  Allowing  one  captain  and  two 
lieutenants  to  each  galley,  and  one  lieutenant  to  each  boat,  which  1  suppose  an 
ample  number,  there  remain  six  captains  and  twelve  lieutenants  for  each  of  the 
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four  brigs  and  sloops.  Though  Mr.  Jefferson  says  the  vessels  were  very  badly, 
maimed ,  yet  it  would  seem  from  the  list  of  bounties  that  they  must  have  been  very 
well  officered.  But  this  is  not  all.  sir.  By  the  laws  of  Virginia  promising  the 
'bounty,  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  to  be  allowed  the  same  bounty  as  officers  of 
the  like  rank  in  the  army.  The  relative  rank  of  navy  and  arm}'  officers  was  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  Virginia  navy  board,  and  corresponded  with  the  regulations  of  Con¬ 
gress  iii  their  resolutions  passed  in  November,  1776.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
Virginia  navy  board,  the  only  navy  officers  that  ranked  with  officers  of  the  army 
were  the  commodore,  captains,  and  lieutenants.  No  other  navy  officers  had  com¬ 
missions — all  below  them  were  warrant  or  non-commissioned  officers,  and  of  course 
entitled  only  to  the  bounties  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  land  service.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  clear  construction  of  the  Virginia  laws,  the  bounty  of  a  subal¬ 
tern  in  the  army  (2,666!;-  acres)  has  been  granted  to  almost  all  sorts  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  inferior  warrant  officers :  thus  it  was  allowed  the  midshipmen,  sailing- 
masters,  masters’  mates,  boatswains,  carpenters,  carpenters’  mates,  gunners,  gun  ¬ 
ners’  mates,  pilots,  stewards,  quartermasters,  coxswains,  armorers,  and  masters-at-' 
arms;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  officers’  allowances  in  the  Virginia  navy,  instead 
of  being  27,  according  to  the  return  made  at  the  close  of  the  war,  lias  run  up  to 
the  number  of  268 — 176  of  which  allowances  have  been  made  since  the  passage 
of  the  first  scrip  act  in  1830.  Many  of  these  allowances  to  persons  claiming  to 
have  been  warrant  officers  are  additional  to  grants  which  had  been  made  to  the 
same  persons  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  100  seres  as  seamen,  or  200  acres  as  non  ¬ 
commissioned  officers,  the  new  land  warrants  issuing  for  2,566§  or  2,4661- 
acres  additional,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  United  States  have  satisfied  in  scrip 
since  1830  some  5  or  600,000  acres  of  these  navy  warrants,  not  one  acre  of  which 
was  probably  due. 

Time  will  not  allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  to  enumerate  the  various  modes 
and  contrivances  by  which  the  bounties  to  officers  have  recently  been  increas¬ 
ed  and  multiplied.  The  officers  of  a  regiment  raised  as  a  temporary  guard  to 
the  prisoners  of  Burgovne’s  army,  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  as 
officers  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  disbanded  and  discharged  in  the  spring  of 
1781,  after  a  service  of  a  little  more  than  two  years,  have  been  transformed  into 
continental  officers,  and  allowed  full  bounties  as  officers  of  the  continental  line 
serving  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Officers  of  the  civif  staff,  who  held  no  rank  in  the 
army,  and  officers  in  the  hospital  department,  to  neither  of  whom  the  bounty  had 
been  promised,  have  recently  obtained  it,  and  in  great  numbers.  The  heirs  of  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  known  to  have  died  in  the  service  too  early  to  be  entitled  to  the  three 
years’  bounty,  have  lately  received  the  bounty  for  seven  and  eight  years’  services. 
The  officers  of  the  Illinois  regiment,  who  had  a  distinct  bounty  land  provision,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  deed  of  cession,  and  who  never  performed  the  requisite  ser¬ 
vice  to  entitle  them  to  the  general  bounty,  have  nevertheless  been  allowed  it;  and 
lately,  some  nephew,  niece,  or  perhaps  fourth  cousin,  of  Paul  Jones — for  he  left  rio 
descendants — has  been  allowed  13,286  acres  fora  service  as  captain  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  navy,  without  even  a  pretence  of  law  to  justify  it. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  I  come  now  to  a  direct 
examination  of  the  individual  claims  which  are  outstanding,  and  which  the  bill  on 
your  table,  introduced  by  my  friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Goggin,)  proposes  to  satisfy. 
I  have  before  me,  sir,  an  authentic  list  of  all  the  bounty  land  allowances  which 
have  been  made  by  Virginia  to  officers  of  the  continental  line  since  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1835,  when  the  scrip  act  took  effect,  down  to  January,  1840.  This  list 
contains  the  names  of  sixty-four  officers,  to  whom  the  aggregate  quantity  of  about 
200,000  acres  has  been  granted.  To  prevent  all  suspicion  of  an  unfair  selection 
of  bad  claims,  I  shall  take  them  up  in  alphabetical  order.  But,  before  going  into 
this  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  House  some  account  of  the 
documentary  evidence  by  which  I  propose,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  claims. 
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[Here  Mr.  Hall  produced  a  large  manuscript  volume,  which  he  said  contained 
eleven  different  and  independent  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  line,  made  at 
different  periods  of  the  war,  from  December,  1776,  to  1783,  each  of  w  hich  he  des¬ 
cribed.  They  were  copied,  he  said,  from  official  rolls  and  returns  still  remaining 
in  the  Pension  office,  and  among  the  papers  of  General  Washington,  in  the  State 
Department.  To  these  rolls  he  had  a  perfect  index,  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  officers  appearing  on  any  of  them,  by  which  he  could  readily  trace  and  ascertain 
the  service  of  any  officer.] 

Mr.  H.  continued.  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  that  these  rolls  are  perfectly  authen¬ 
tic  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for 
an  officer  to  have  performed  a  service  of  three  years  in  the  Virginia  line  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  without  having  his  name  on  these  rolls,  as  it  is  that  an  offi¬ 
cer  should  have  served  in  the  army  through  the  whole  of  the  last  war  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  his  service  on  the  rolls  now  remaining  in  the  War  Department. 

The  first  name  which  appears  on  the  list  I  propose  to  examine  is  that  of  Capt. 
Dohicky  Arundel.  His  name  is  not  found  on  any  of  the  rolls.  He  was  one  of 
the  numerous  foreign  adventurers  who  sought  employment  in  this  country.  It 
appears  by  the  journals  of  Congress  that  he  was  appointed  a  captain  of  artillery, 
to  take  rank  from  February  5,  1776;  ordered  first  to  Canada,  and  afterwards  to 
Virginia,  where,  it  would  seem  from  the  letters  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  he  was,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1776,  put  in  command  of  one  of  two  companies  of  artillery 
raised  in  that  State.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1776,  Congress  resolved  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  artillery'  in  Virginia,  and  the  two  companies  already  in  service  in 
that  State  were  incorporated  into  and  made  a  part  of  it,  the  whole  consisting  of  ten 
companies.  The  journal  of  November  30,  1776,  contains  the  names  of  all  the 
field  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  of  the  ten  captains,  but  the  name  of  Capt. 
Arundel  is  not  among  them.  He  must,  therefore,  have  left  the  service  previous  to 
that  date.  This  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Harrison.  Numerous 
rolls  of  the  regiment  are  preserved,  but  the  name  of  Capt.  Arundel  is  not  on  any  of 
them.  On  the  ledger  of  the  revolutionary  paymaster  general,  remaining  in  the 
office  of  the  Third  Auditor,  is  a  balanced  account  with  Capt.  Arundel,  dated  1776, 
on  which  he  stands  charged  and  credited  with  the  sum  of  $208  45  ;  but,  as  the 
book  containing  the  journal  account  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  precisely  what  the  items  of  charge  and  credit  were.  But  the  amount  of  the 
account  is  equal  to  the  pay  of  a  captain  of  artillery  for  a  service  of  seven  months 
and  twenty  days,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  credit  was  for  that  service, 
which  must  have  ended  about  September  25,  1776.  For  this  service  of  less  than 
eight  months,  some  person,  as  the  representative  or  heir  of  Capt.  Arundel,  has 
been  allowed  a  bounty  of  5,082  acres,  for  a  service  of  seven  years  and  twenty  days.. 
The  warrants  are  now  outstanding,  and  if  satisfied  in  scrip,  as  proposed  by  the  bill 
on  your  table,  the  payment  will  amount  to  $6,353. 

The  next  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Col.  Thomas  Bullett.  His  heirs  have  been 
allowed  9,369  acres  for  a  service  of  eight  years  and  two  months,  equal  to  $11,713 
in  scrip.  He  was  a  deputy  adjutant  general,  but  held  no  rank  in  the  army,  and  as 
a  staff  officer  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  bounty.  Besides,  he  died  in  1778,  after 
a  service  of  about  two  years.  His  heirs,  not  being  entitled  to  the  bounty  by  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  petitioned  the  Assembly  of  that  State  for  its  allowance  by  special 
resolution  ;  but  the  claim  was  rejected  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  journal  of  that  body  for  June  18,  1784. 

Capt.  Peter  Bernard  was  allowed,  in  August,  1837,  4,000  acres  for  a  service  of 
three  years.  It  appears,  by  a  certificate  of  the  Auditor  of  Virginia,  that  he  settled 
his  account  with  that  State  on  the  5th  of  September,  1783,  and  received  pay  for  a 
service  of  two  years  and  two  months,  ending  September  1,  1779.  If  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  longer  in  service,  he  would  doubtless  have  claimed  and  received  pay  for  it. 

Major  John  Brent  appears  by  the  rolls  to  have  been  appointed  captain  February 
26,  1776,  and  to  have  resigned  his  commission  as  major  (to  which  rank  he  had 
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been  promoted)  on  the  4th  of  May,  "1778.  His  original  commission  as  major,  with 
the  endorsement  of  his  resignation  upon  it,  is  found  among  the  Washington  Papers 
in  t he  State  Department.  He  served  but  two  years  two  months  and  eight  davs, 
and  was  not  of  course  entitled  to  any  bounty.  He  has  recently  been  allowed  a 
bounty  of  7,000  acres  for  a  service  of  seven  years  and  ten  and  a  half  months. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that  of  CoL 
Mordecai  Buckner.  His  heirs  were  allowed  a  bounty,  in  September,  1838,  of 
6,6661]  acres  tor  a  service  of  three  years.  It  appears  by  the  rolls  that  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  sixth  Virginia  regiment  February  13,  1776,  and 
cashiered  February  9,  1777,  having  served  eleven  months  and  twenty-six  days.  I 
send  to  the  chair  and  ask  the  clerk  to  read  a  copy  of  General  Washington’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  taken  from  his  order  book  now  in  the 
State  Department.  The  clerk  then  read  as  follows : 

“  HunauARTEHS,  Morristown,  February  9,  1777. 

“Parole,  Burlington;  countersign,  Bedford. — The  general  court  martial  held  at  Chatham  the 
8th  instant,  whereof  Brigadier  General  St.  Clair  was  president,  for  the  trial  of  Colonel  Mordecai 
Buckner,  accused  of  ‘  shamefully  misbehaving  before  the  enemy  in  the  action  of  the  23d  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last,’  and  of  'quitting  his  post  and  party  in  time  of  engagement,’  have,  after  mature  consid¬ 
eration,  sentenced  the  said  Colonel  Mordecai  Buckner  to  be  cashiered,  and  declared  incapable  of 
any  military  office  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

“The  general  and  commander-in-chief  approves  of  the  sentence,  and  orders  the  said  Colonel 
Mordecai  Buckner  forthwith  to  depart  the  American  army.” 

Mr.  H.  continued.  I  perceive,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  will  not  allow  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further  with  tiiis  examination  ol  particular  cases.  I  am  sorry  that  the  ap¬ 
proaching  expiration  of  the  hour  compels  me  to  stop,  for  I  think  l  could  safely 
promise  (lie  House  some  entertainment.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  history  of  these  al¬ 
lowances  would  be  quite  as  amusing  as  the  best  got  up  police  reports.  It  would 
certainly  furnish  many  curious  cases.  But  I  must  forbear. 

i  wish,  however,  to  repeat  that  the  whole  of  the  sixty-four  claims,  whose  examina¬ 
tion  I  have  commenced,  are  claims  now  outstanding,  which  the  bill  on  your  table 
proposes  to  pay  ;  that  they  are  not  claims  selected  from  others  by  me,  but  that  they 
comprise  all  the  allowances  to  officers  of  the  continental  line  which  have  been  offi¬ 
cially  published  and  returned  by  the  register  of  Virginia  land  office  as  having  been 
made  since  the  first  of  September,  1835,  when  the  last  satisfaction  of  claims  was 
made  by  the  United  States.  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce,  not  a  part,  not  a  large 
portion  of  them,  hut  every  individual  claim  of  them  to  be  had.  1  have  prepared 
a  list  of  these  sixty-four  claims,  containing  the  names  and  ranks  of  the  claimants, 
the  quantity  of  land  allowed,  and  die  term  of  service  for  which  the  allowance  was 
made.  I  hold  this  list  in  my  hand,  and  it  lias  been  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  delivered  to  anv  member  who  chooses  to  examine  it.  I  invite  any  gen¬ 
tleman  who  desires  to  reply  to  me  to  take  the  list,  and,  before  becoming  particularly 
eloquent  in  favor  of  these  claims,  to  select  from  it  such  single  allowance  as  he 
chooses,  and  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  House  that  it  is  well  founded.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  meet  any  gentleman  from  Virginia  or  any  other  State  upon  this  floor  up¬ 
on  any  claim  he  may  select.  Here,  sir,  is  the  list,  [throwing  it  upon  his  desk,]  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  call  of  any  gentleman  who  will  accept  it. 

I  had  a  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  something  by  way  of  accounting  for  these 
multiplied  allowances  of  land  bounty  in  Virginia,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  claims  have  been  got  up  and  prosecuted.  Although  I  believe  all  the 
claims  which  have  been  allowed  since  1830,  and  for  a  long  time  previous,  are  un¬ 
founded  and  bad;  yet  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  there  is  not  some  little  apology 
in  the  weakness  of  human  nature  for  the  course  Virginia  has  taken  in  regard  to 
them,  though  1  do  not  admit  there  is  any  justification  for  her.  Her  people  have 
certainly  acted  under  strong,  very  strong,  temptation  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  have  been  done  by  those  of  other  Slates  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  origin  of  these  recently  multiplied  fraudulent  allowances  may  be  traced  to 
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(he  continued  grants  down  to  1830  of  coniinental  bounties  to  be  located  on  the 
Ohio  reservation,  coupled  with  the/act,  the  important  fact,  that  the  claims  have 
alivays  been  allowed  by  one  Government  to  be  paid  by  another.  This  has  natu- 
rally  produced  a  laxity  in  their  examination.  The  bounties  being  extremely  large, 
and  their  allowance  not  very  hard  to  be  obtained,  the  temptation  to  prosecute  them 
has  always  been  very  great;  and  when,  in  1830,  the  scrip  act  was  passed,  which 
made  both  State  and  continental  warrants  equivalent  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre  in  cash,  it  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Fictitious  claims  were  hunted  up 
or  manufactured  by  speculators,  until  their  prosecution  became  a  profession,  a 
trade,  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons,  under  ti  e  mild  name  of  agents ,  were 
engaged.  In  this  business  large  fortunes  were  made,  sometimes  in  a  few  months, 
even  weeks,  until  the  whole  community  became  moved  and  stirred  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  claims. 

Here  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  hour  had  expired,  w  hen,  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  having  obtained  the  floor,  the  House  passed  to  other  business. 


Friday,  June  17,  Mr.  Underw  ood  spoke  in  favor  of  a  certain  class  of  the  claims, 
and  Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  commenced  replying  to  Mr.  Hall. 

Tuesday,  June  21,  Mr.  Gilmer  spoke  out  the  residue  of  his  hour. 

Wednesday,  June  22,  Mr.  Goggin,  of  Virginia,  spoke  an  hour  in  favor  of  the 
claims. 

Friday,  June  24,  Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  spoke  an  hour  in  favor  of  the  claims  ; 
when  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Hall  appealed  to  Mr.  Cooper  to  withdraw  his  motion.  Mr.  Cooper  con¬ 
sented  to  withdraw  the  call  if  Mr.  Hall  would  renew  it.  Mr.  Hall  said,  if  he 
could  obtain  the  floor  on  no  other  terms,  he  would  agree  to  make  that  motion  when 
he  had  concluded.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Cooper  withdrew  the  previous  question  ;  and 
Mr.  Hali.  offered  the  following  amendment  to  Mr.  Goode’s  amendment  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  viz : 

“And  that  said  committee  further  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making1  provision  to  recover 
back  any  payments  that  may  have  been  made  on  unfounded  claims.” 

The  House  then  passed  to  other  business. 

Saturday,  June  25. — The  resolution  and  the  amendments  coming  up  for  consid¬ 
eration — 

Mr.  HALL  rose,  and  said  that  the  course  which  the  discussion  on  this  resolu¬ 
tion  had  taken — the  debate  having,  in  a  great  measure,  been  aimed  at  him— - 
seemed  to  call  on  him  to  make  a  brief  explanation  to  the  House  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  with  these  claims,  and  of  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  them.  Mr.  H.  said  that  when  he  came  into  Congress,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  he  found  a  class  of  private  claims  passing  through  the  House  without 
objection,  principally  from  Virginia,  called  commutation  claims.  They  thus  con¬ 
tinued  silently  to  pass,  until  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  Heman  Allen,  favorably  known 
to  all  who  were  in  Congress  with  him  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character  for  integrity^, 
talents,  and  usefulness,  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  them.  It  was  then 
customary  to  allow,  not  only  the  principal  sum  of  commutation,  but  also  interest 
from  the  revolutionary  period.  His  colleague  felt  it  bis  duty  to  object  in  the  House 
to  the  allowance  of  interest  on  all  of  the  claims,  and,  also,  to  oppose  the  allowance 
of  the  principal  in  some  of  the  cases. 

For  this  temerity,  his  colleague  had  been  assailed  by  several  gentlemen  from 
\  irginia,  very  much  after  the  manner  in  w  hich  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  been  noticed  on 
this  occasion,  though  in  milder  terms.  His  colleague,  however,  maintained  his 
ground,  and  succeeded  in  all  bis  efforts.  The  position  of  his  colleague,  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  highest  respect  and  regard,  attracted  (Mr.  H.  said)  his  attention 
to  the  claims;  and  he  was  not  certain  but  he  might  have  aided  him  in  opposing 
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them  on  one  or  two  occasions.  At  any  rate,  he  would  have  done  so  it  such' aid  had 
been  necessary.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  Congress,  wften  his  colleague 
had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  lie  (Mr.  H.)  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  when  it  became  his  special  duty 
to  examine  this  class  of  claims.  On  looking  into  the  papers  presented  for  commu¬ 
tation,  he  found  almost  all  the  cases  were  for  services  performed  in  the  Virginia  line 
of  the  army,  though  he  could  discover  no  reason  why  an  equal  proportion  of  claims 
ought  not  to  come  from  other  States.  He  found,  also,  he  said,  that  a  principal  part 
of  the  evidence  in  each  case  consisted  of  a  certificate  from  Virginia,  showing  that 
the  heirs  of  the  officer  had  been  allowed  the  land  bounty  from  that  State  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  during  the  war,  or  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  years,  or  more.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  that  evidence  to  prove  a  claim  which  amounted  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  sought  for  record  evidence  to  test  its  validity.  He  examined  the 
Washington  Papers,  and  copied  with  lies  own  hand  all  the  lists  of  officers  of  the 
Virginia  line  which  they  contained,  and  procured  copies  from  the  Pension  office  of 
the  lists  which  that  could  supply.  In  this  way  he  had  formed  the  hook  of  rolls,  of 
which  lie  had  the  other  day  given  a  description  to  the  House.  The  subject  of  the 
Virginia  bounties  having  been  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  last  Congress,  he 
had  procured  a  list  of  all  the  officers’  bounties  which  had  been  allowed  by  Virginia 
up  to  January,  1840,  and,  having  tested  the  allowances  made  since  1830,  several 
hundred  in  number,  by  the  rolls,  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  one  which  the  rolls 
established  as  a  good  claim.  He  had,  by  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  last 
Congress,  made  a  report  against  these  claims,  with  which  the  House  were  or  might 
be  acquainted. 

My  duties  on  the  committee,  said  Mr.  H.,  since  the  making  of  that  report,  have 
made  me  acquainted  with  many  new  facts  relating  to  these  bounty  land  claims. 
The  labor  which  I  have  performed  is,  indeed,  of  an  humble  and  ungracious  charac¬ 
ter.  However  useful  it  may  be,  and  1  hope  it  lias  not  been  entirely  useless,  I  can 
expect  no  reward  for  it  frohi  my  constituents,  for  they  can  know  nothing  of  it.  Jt 
has  also  brought  me  into  unpleasant  intercourse,  not  to  say  collision,  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  claimants  and  their  friends,  whose  claims  1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  oppose, 
and  it  has  now  drawn  upon  me  a  somewhat  personal  attack  in  tins  House.  But  I 
shall  still  continue  to  perform  the  duties  ol  my  station  as  well  as  I  may,  however 
ungracious  and  unpleasant  it  may  be. 

For  the  pertormance  of  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty  in  regard  to  these  bounty 
land  claims — a  duty  imposed  on  me,  in  some  degree,  by  the  House — the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gilmer)  has  thought  proper  to  represent  me  as  acting  the 
part  of  a  hyena,  prowling  among  the  tombs  of  the  Virginia  revolutionary  dead, 
seeking  to  expose  their  remains  to  the  public  gaze.  Sir,  it  is  not  I  who  have  sought 
to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  quiet  dead.  No,  sir,  no.  It  is  the  gentleman  himself  who 
has  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.  Ii  is  the  claimants  and  speculators  who,  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  course  of  action,  have  gone  into  the  grave  yards  of  Virginia,  raked 
from  the  tombs  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  and  brought  them  here  to  barter  away 
for  money  and  land.  They  have  done  more.  Like  the  venders  of  relics  in  the 
days  of  the  crusades,  they  have  sold  the  bones  of  the  Saracen,  declaring  them  to 
be  bones  of  saints.  They  have  conjured  from  the  tomb  the  ghosts  of  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  military  service,  and,  having  clothed  them  in  revolutionary  uni¬ 
form,  have  sworn  them  to  be  revolutionary  officers.  They  have  marshalled  their 
army  of  ghosts  around  this  hall,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  miserly  loyalist  described 
by  Patrick  Henry  as  going  into  court,  crying  beef,  beef,  beef!  they  have  taught 
these  ghastly  spectres  to  make  this  hall  ring  with  their  sordid  screams  of  pay,  pay, 
commutation  pay,  half  pay,  bounty  land,  bounty  land  !  What  I  have  done,  sir,  is 
to  turn  upon  this  host  of  imaginary  men,  strip  from  them  their  stolen  apparel,  ami  J 
bid  them  down,  down,  to  their  rest  in  quiet. 

Lest  the  House  might  imbibe  the  impression  that  I  feel  injured  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  remarks,  of  a  somewhat  personal  character,  which  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Albemarle,  1  lake  this  early  occasion  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  fact 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Heel  very  charitably  disposed  towards  him,  and,  as  an  evidence 
of  my  charity,  it  is  my  intention,  before  I  close  my  remarks,  to  offer  an  apology  x<> 
the  House  for  his  violation  of  their  rules  in  assailing  me,  and  to  ask  the  House  to- 
unite  with  me  in  extending  to  him  their  full  forgiveness.  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  1  beg  leave  to  take  up  the  train  of  remarks  I  was  pursuing  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  cut  off  by  the  expiration  of  the  hour. 

When  the  hour  expired,  1  had  commenced  giving  some  account  of  the  manner  in- 
which  what  are  denominated  Virginia  c.aims  are  got  up  and  prosecuted  against  this 
Government.  There  are  three  classes  of  these  claims:  bounty  land  claims  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  on  which  there  has  been  paid,  since  1830,  in  land 
scrip,  $1,825,000  ;  half-pay  claims,  which  are  adjusted  at  the  War  Department, 
on  which  has  been  paid  $1,256,463;  and  commutation  claims,  w  hich  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  amounting  probably  to  about  $200,000.  These 
claims  are  all  for  services  of  Virginia  troops,  and  the  payments  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  on  them,  since  1830,  have  thus  amounted  to  over  $3,200,000. 

The  prosecutioo  of  these  claims  is  made  a  profession  or  trade  in  Virginia,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  persons  have  been  engaged,  many  of  whom  have  made 
large  fortunes  by  it.  Among  this  number,  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Thomas 
Green,  of  Richmond,  mentioned  as  having  made  a  fortune  in  the  business  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollais,  though  1  believe  he  has  since  become  insol¬ 
vent.  1  shall  not  be  able  to  go  fully  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  must 
therefore  refer  the  House  to  a  public  document,  a  report  of  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  last  Congress,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Ramsey,  where  any  member,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  will  find  much  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  prosecuting  these  claims.  It  appears,  from  the  report,  that  Ramsey,  who 
resided  in  western  Virginia,  had  been  an  officer  for  a  short  period  in  Col.  Joseph 
Crockett’s  regiment  of  the  Virginia  State  troops,  but  had  resigned  in  1780,  and 
was  not  entitled  to  either  bounty  land  or  half  pay,  life  former  allowance  requiring 
a  service  of  three  years,  and  the  latter  a  service  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  1830,  one  Northup,  a  partner  of  Thomas  Green,  made  a  bargain  with 
him  to  obtain  his  bounty  land  for  one-half  that  should  be  received.  For  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason,  the  land  bounty  was  not  obtained  until  1834.  In  the  mean  time,  one 
McCamant,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate,  residing  near  Ramsey,  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  partner  Price,  who  lived  in  Richmond,  also  made  a  bargain  with  Ram¬ 
sey  to  obtain  his  land  bounty,  together  with  his  half  pay  under  the  act  of  1832,  the 
contractors  to  be  allowed  one-half  of  whatever  they  could  obtain.  This,  I  believe, 
13  the  usual  rate  at  which  claims  are  prosecuted.  Both  the  land  bounty  and  half 
pay  were  obtained  by  McCamant  and  Price,  the  half  pay  amounting  to  over  $7,000, 
and  both,  together,  to  more  than  $10,000.  Price  received  the  whole  of  the  half 
pay  at  the  Treasury,  of  which  McCamant  paid  one-third  to  Ramsey,  declaring  it 
to  be  one-half.  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  1  believe  at  the  Pension  office,  that 
Ramsey,  instead  of  having  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  had  resigned  Ions  before 
its  close ;  upon  which  a  suit  in  chancery  was  brought  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  district  court  for  western  Virginia,  against  Ramsey,  McCamant,  and  Price, 
to  recover  back  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
^.fter  a  full  hearing,  a  decree  ’*  as  made  against  the  defendants  for  tbs  amount  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Treasury,  upon  which  an  execution  issued  and  was  levied  upon  the 
property  of  Ramsey.  Price  having  fled,  and  McCamant  being  insolvent,  Ramsey 
petitioned  Congress  to  be  discharged  from  the  decree  on  the  payment  of  the  sum 
he  had  actually  received,  alleging  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  fraud,  but 
bad  been  imposed  on  by  McCamant  and  Price.  It  fully  appeared  that  McCamant 
and  Price  knew  of  the  resignation  of  Ramsey,  and  had  suppressed  the  fact  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  Government,  and,  the  committee  being  of  opinion  that 
Ramsey  also  consented  to  its  suppression,  a  report  was  made  against  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioner. 
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[Here  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  rose  for  the  purpose,  as  was  understood,  of  inr 
stating  that  the  fraud  was  wholly  that  of  McCamunt  and  Price,  and  that  Ramsey 
was  entirely  innocent  in  the  m  itter ;  but  Mr.  Hall,  declaring  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Ramsey,  that  he  was  dealing  only  with  the  agents, 
declined  giving  way  for  any  explanation.] 

Mr.  Hall  proceeded.  In  the  investigation  of  this  case  before  the  court,  a 
variety  of  evidence  was  tuken,  and  a  number  of  original  leitets  of  the  private  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Price,  MeCamant,  Northup,  and  Green,  was  brought  to  light  and 
put  on  file,  all  of  which  are  printed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  I  have  before 
mentioned.  From  this  report  a  pretty  thorough  insight  into  the  art  and  mystery  of 
claim-jobbing  may  be  obtained.  It  appears  that  Northup  traversed  the  country 
hunting  up  claimants  and  procuring  affidavits,  while  Green  attended  to  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  claims  at  Richmond  and  Washington.  In  the  other  firm,  MeCamant 
hunted  and  Price  prosecuted  the  claims.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  getting 
up  affidavits,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  principal  evidence  on  which  Ramsey’s 
claim  was  allowed  was  that  of  Colonel  Anthony  Crockett,  who  was  doubtless  a  man. 
of  good  character.  In  Ids  affidavit  he  had  been  made  to  swear  that  he  knew  Ram¬ 
sey  in  the  service,  and  that  lie  believed  he  had  served  lill  the  regiment  was  dis¬ 
banded,  in  December,  1781.  He  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  cause,  and 
swore  that  he  did  give  an  affidavit  that  the  signature  of  that  which  was  produced 
resembled  his,  but  that  he  never  could  have  sworn  and  never  did  swear  to  the  facts 
therein  stated,  for  they  were  not  true.  To  rebut  this  evidence,  Northup  swore  that 
he  drew  six  affidavits,  all  alike,  word  for  word,  save  one,  and  filled  them  up  with 
the  names  of  six  different  officers  ;  that  four  of  them  were  written  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  and  two  on  another  halt  sheet  ;  that  he  handed  them  to  a  justice  to  procure 
the  oath  of  Colonel  Crockett,  and  that  they  were  all  returned  to  him  duly  certified 
as  sworn  to.  Neither  the  justice  nor  Colonel  Crockett  recollected  more  than  one 
affidavit.  But  time  will  not  allow  me  to  be  more  particular.  It  further  appears, 
from  the  private  correspondence  of  the  agents,  that  their  efforts  were  not  confined 
to  the  hunting  up  and  prosecution  of  individual  claims  before  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Virginia  and  of  the  United  States.  They  sought  to  extend  their  influence 
ever  the  legislation  of  both  Governments.  They  sought,  by  personal  application  and 
artful  contrivances  and  management,  to  procure  the  introduction,  by  influential  mem¬ 
bers,  of  measures  favorable  to  their  claims, and,  by  similar  efforts,  to  create  w  hat  they 
deemed  a  healthy  atmosphere  around  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  order  to  secure  their 
adoption.  These  operations  were  attempted  upon  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  also 
upon  Congress,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  were  always  unsuccessful. 
Price,  in  June,  1834.  in  a  letter  to  MeCamant,  informs  him  that  he  had  just  return¬ 
ed  from  Washington  ;  that  the  general  commutation  bill  which  was  then  pending — 
a  bill,  by  the  way,  which,  if  it  bad  then  passed  and  been  carried  into  full  execution, 
would  probably  have  drawn  ten  millions  from  the  Treasury,  where  not  a  dollar  was 
due — this  bill,  be  informs  iiis  friend,  was  in  a  bad  way  ;  that  it  probably  would 
not  pass  ;  but  tells  him,  “  if  it  should  happen  to  pass,  lie  should  certainly  come  in 
with  him  for  snacks,  for  he  had  the  necessary  documents  cut  and  dried ,  which  he 
would  send  him."  The  act  for  granting  500,000  acres  of  scrip,  which  was  then 
also  pending,  he  tells  him  he  thinks  will  pass,  because  “  so  many  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  interested  in  it."  But  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  go  further  into  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

I  promised,  sir,  to  make  an  apology  to  the  House  for  the  gentleman  from  Albe¬ 
marle,  (Mr.  Gilmer.)  The  ground  on  which  I  ask  the  House  to  excuse  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  near  relationship  in  which  he  stands  to  the  claims  under  consideration. 
To  these  bounty  land  claims  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  father,  and  should  be  pai- 
doned  for  any  extra  zeal  be  manifested  on  the  score  of  parental  affection. 

By  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  it  appears  that, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1830,  the  gentleman  introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
Congress  to  assume  the  payment  of  the  Virginia  State  line  warrants  ;  that  the  reso- 
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lution  passed  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  This  resolution  was  sent  to 
Congress,  and  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  scrip  act  of  May  30,  1830,  being 
the  first  scrip  act  that  passed. 

But,  though  the  gentleman  thus  stands  the  recorded  father  of  these  claims,  yet  1 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  certainly  without  intending  any  imputation  upon  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  or  any  disrespect  towards  him,  that  their  real  paternity  is  disputed,  and  by 
Tom  Green,  the  speculator.  Without  pretending  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  any  part  of 
Green’s  statement,  it  is  but  justice  to  him  that  his  pretensions  should  be  fairly  set  forth. 
He  claims,  then,  that  he  is  the  real  father  of  these  claims,  and  that  in  producing 
them  the  gentleman  acted  but  a  secondary  part — that  he  was  but  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  hands.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Ramsey  document  Green  says  that, 
in  1829-’30,  the  State  line  warrants  were  of  little  or  no  value  ;  that  the)'  could  not 
be  sold  for  more  than  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  acre  ;  and  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  any  one  that  the  United  States  would  pay  them.  He  says  it  struck  him  that  the 
United  States  might  be  induced  to  assume  their  payment,  and  that  he  set  about 
effecting  that  desirable  object.  He  tells  how  he  proceeded.  He  says  he  invited 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  at  the  dinner  he  broach¬ 
ed  the  subject  to  him.  Now,  as  the  details  of  this  dinner-table  conversation  are 
not  stated,  I  shall  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  relate  them.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Green  gave  first  rate  dinners  ;  and,  as  this  event  happened,  if  it  happened 
at  all,  long  before  the  gentleman  became  Vice  President  of  the  Temperance  Soci¬ 
ety,  there  is  no  harm  in  supposing  that  they  had  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  Green  says  the  result  of  the  dinner  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  ;  that 
the  gentleman  agreed  to  introduce  a  resolution  into  the  House  of  Delegates  recom¬ 
mending  to  Congress  the  assumption  of  the  State  line  warrants  ;  that  he  did  intro¬ 
duce  such  resolution  ;  that  the  resolution  passed,  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  scrip  act  of  Congress  of  May  following.  He  further  says 
that,  but  for  his  (Green’s)  exertions  in  this  matter,  the  State  line  warrants  would 
at  this  day  have  been  utterly  worthless,  as  Virginia  would  never  have  paid  a  dollar 
of  them.  I  again  repeat,  l  do  not  vouch  for  this  statement.  I  give  it  as  I  find  it 
in  the  document  before  alluded  to. 

Now,  sir,  whether  these  claims  be  the  legitimate  children  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle,  or  whether  they  be  the  stolen  progeny  of  Tom  Green,  is  not  for  me 
to  say;  but  the  House  will  perceive  that  the  gentleman  stands  in  the  position  of 
their  responsible  parent,  and  I  therefore  hope  they  will  excuse  him  for  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  he  has  manifested  in  endeavoring  to  provide  for  their  support  and 
maintenance. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  gentleman  seemed  greatly  to  increase  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  half-pay  claims.  He  informed  the  House  that  I  had  reported  a  bill,  which 
was  then  on  the  table,  repealing  or  modifying  the  act  of  1832,  by  which  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  these  claims  at  the  War  Department  was  to  cease.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  had  not  said  one  word  about  these  claims  in  my  remarks,  and  that  they  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  debate  by  any  one.  They  were  lugged  in  by  the  gentleman 
for  the  apparent  purpose  of  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  assail  me.  He  inform¬ 
ed  the  House  that  in  my  great  wisdom  1  had  put  a  new  construction  on  the  act  of 
1832,  which  overthrew  the  opinions  of  Secretary  McLane,  Mr.  Taney,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  I  believe  some 
others,  men  of  high  legal  acquirements  and  character.  In  order  to  present  me  in 
an  unfavorable  light  to  the  House,  he  was  pleased  to  confer  on  me  the  title  of  Judge — 
a  title,  sir,  which  I  never  claimed — and  to  put  my  poor  opinions  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  distinguished  men  he  had  previously  named.  In  doing  so  he  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  pronounce  my  name  in  connexion  with  the  title  of  Judge  three  several 
times  ;  and  when  called  to  order  (certainly  not  by  me)  for  this  palpable  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  would  recall  the  title  he 
had  given  me,  and  would  say  I  was  no  judge.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  the 
title  of  General,  and  said  he  would  examine  mv  military  qualifications ;  but,  the 
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morning  hour  expiring  about  that  time,  his  military  review  was  postponed  to  the 
next  day,  when  1  believe  it  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  omitted. 

Now,  sir,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  my  opinion  of  the  construction 
of  the  act  of  18-32  is  in  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  of  the  individuals 
the  gentleman  has  named,  and  he  (Secretary  McLane)  at  one  time  gave  a  deliber¬ 
ate  opinion  in  conformity  with  mine.  His  reasons  for  a  change  of  opinion,  if  his 
opinion  was  changed,  I  know  not.  But,  sir,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  my  experience 
in  this  House  and  in  committee  has  led  me  to  distrust  the  authority  of  great  names, 
and  especially  when  that  authority  rests  on  opinions  given  under  circumstances 
which  forbid  the  belief  of  their  being  founded  on  a  thorough  examination  ot  the 
subject.  I  confess,  sir,  that  my  temerity  is  so  great  that,  on  a  question  upon 
which  I  believed  my  opinion  was  clearly  sustained  by  fact  and  argument,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  it,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  House  of  its  correct¬ 
ness,  whatever  might  be  the  array  of  great  names  against  it.  1  hope  the  House 
will  consent,  at  an  early  day,  to  take  up  for  consideration  the  bill  on  your  table  of 
which  the  gentleman  complains,  when  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  my  opinion  or  that  of  the  gentleman  is  best  entitled  to  their  approbation. 

I  am  disposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  before  slated,  to  excuse  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle  for  his  uncalled  for  attack  upon  me  in  regard  to  these  half-pay  claims, 
in  consideration  of  his  peculiar  relation  to  them.  He  stands  the  recorded  father  of 
these  claims,  as  he  did  of  those  for  bounty  lands.  The  act  of  July  5,  1832,  under 
which  these  claims  are  allowed  at  the  War  Department,  was  passed  on  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  gentleman,  who,  as  agent  or  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  per¬ 
sonally  attended  on  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  passage  But  it  would 
seem,  from  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  commissioner  to  prosecute  these  claims,  passed  the  8th  of 
April,  1S31,  that  the  gentleman  may  be  bound  to  them  by  a  stronger  tie  than  that 
of  parental  affection.  This  act  declares  that  the  commissioner  for  the  prosecution 
of  these  claims  shall,  as  a  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  services,  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  sums  which  may  be  recovered,  and  paid  by  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  paid  by  the  United  States  on  these  claims  the  sum 
of  $1,256,463,  and  of  course  the  gentleman’s  commission  of  one  per  cent,  has 
amounted  to  $12,564  63.  Now,  sir,  when  the  gentleman  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  I  was  about  to  commit  what  he  deemed  cold-blooded  assassination  upon  these 
claims,  and  thereby  slop  all  future  commissions,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  men  of  old  when  they  saw  their  craft  in  danger,  he 
should  have  cried  in  an  ecstacy  of  zeal  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  “  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  !”  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  other,  the 
House  will  unite  with  me  in  extending  to  him  their  full  lorgiveness. 

But  the  gentleman,  not  content  with  assailing  me  personally,  thought  proper  to 
make  an  attack  upon  my  State.  For  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  making  manifest 
the  validity  of  the  Virginia  bounty  land  claims,  he  ventured  a  sneer  at  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  history  of  Vermont.  Where  was  Vermont  at  this  period,  he  inquired  ; 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  her  people  were  few,  that  her  territory  was  claimed 
by  the  surrounding  States,  that  her  constitution  was  formed  under  an  alias,  she 
calling  herself  at  that  time  Vermont,  alias  New  Connecticut.  Well,  sir,  I  admit 
that  Vermont  at  that  period  was  weak  in  numbers,  but  she  was  strong  in  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  in  nerve,  and  in  patriotism.  With  a  population  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  less  than  twenty  thousand,  and  at  its  close  of  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand,  her  territory  claimed  by  the  adjoining  States,  herself  a  frontier  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  almost  too  young,  as  the  gentleman  intimates,  to  have  a 
name,  she  nevertheless  taught  all  her  foes  that, 

“  Though  she  was  young,  a  little  one, 

Yet  she  could  speak,  and  go  alone.” 

By  her  virtues  and  her  valor  she  maintained  her  independence  as  a  State,  and 
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established,  and  has  hitherto  continued  in  healthy  and  vigorous  action,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  more  purely  republican  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Sir,  were  this  a  proper  occasion  to  go  into  the  revolutionary  history  of  my  native 
State,  it  would  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  do  so  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not. 

I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  remind  the  House  that  the  very  day  on  which  the 
revolutionar3'  continental  Congress  first  assembled  in  Philadelphia — the  10th  of 
May,  1775 — that  the  twilight  of  the  morning  of  that  day  found  Ethan  Allen,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Vermonters,  proclaiming  the  authority  of  that  Congress  to  a  con¬ 
quered  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga.  From  that  morning  until  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  last  da}T  of  the  Revolution,  the  Green-mountain  boys,  whenever  an  ene¬ 
my  appeared,  were  always  found  foremost  in  the  attack,  last  in  retreat.  In  1775 
Vermont  sent  a  regiment  to  Canada,  whose  exploits  at  the  Cedars  and  elsewhere 
in  that  province  history  has  recorded.  In  1776,  when  the  continental  army  was 
formed,  Vermont  furnished  a  regiment  which,  under  Colonel  Warner,  served 
throughout  the  war.  Its  history  is  also  written.  She  kept  in  constant  service  other 
troops,  and  when  invaded  her  whole  population  were  in  arms.  But  I  torbear.  I 
summon  as  witnesses  for  my  State  Ticonderoga,  the  Cedars,  Hubbardton,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Saratoga.  With  their  testimony  I  cheerfully  and  proudly  commit  the  de¬ 
cision  of  her  cause  to  the  impartial  tribunal  of  history. 

Both  the  gentlemen  from  Albemarle  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  near  me 
(Mr.  Goggin)  have  introduced  the  subject  of  pensions  ;  and,  having  intimated  that 
there  have  been  frauds  in  their  allowance,  have  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Vermont  has  participated  more  largely  in  these  frauds  than  Virginia.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  had  succeeded  in  establishing  that  fact,  I  am  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
it  would  benefit  their  bounty  land  claims.  They  should  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
merits.  But.  as  both  these  gentlemen  have  dwelt  ori  this  subject  at  considerable 
length,  l  must  be;  allowed  briefly  to  notice  their  arguments. 

The  gentlemen  show,  front  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  tit  at  the  amount  which 
has  been  received  since  the  commencement  of  the  Government  by  pensioners  re¬ 
siding  in  Vermont,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  sum  which  has  been  paid  to  those  re¬ 
siding  in  Virginia.  As  Vermont  is  a  much  smaller  State  than  Virginia,  they 
infer  that  the  excess  received  in  Vermont  must  have  been  on  unfounded  allowances. 
Now,  sir,  it  must  be  perfectly  apparent  that  this  argument  is  imperfect  and  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactor}'.  Before  the  gentlemen  will  be  authorized  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  have  arrived,  they  should  proceed  one  step  further,  and 
show,  not  011I3'  that  Vermont  has  received  a  greater  sum  in  pensions  than  Virginia, 
but  also  that  she  has  not  had  a  greater  number  of  persons  within  her  limits  who  per¬ 
formed  revoiutionar}'  services.  This  they  have  not  done.  As  Vermont  has 
grown  up  since  the  Revolution  from  a  very  small  beginning,  it  is  impracticable  to 
make  a  direct  and  conclusive  comparison  of  the  amount  of  her  revolutionary  ser¬ 
vices  with  those  of  Virginia.  But  there  is  a  State  adjoining  Vermont  with  which  the 
comparison  may  be  made.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  during  the  Revolution, 
were  the  two  largest  States,  and  were  deemed,  in  most  respects,  of  nearly  equal 
ability.  But  the  number  of  troops  they  furnished  was  very  different.  The  first 
volume  on  Military  Affairs  of  Gales  &.  Seaton’s  Slate  Papers  contains  a  statement, 
made  in  1792  from  actual  returns  then  in  the  War  Office,  of  the  number  of  troops 
furnished  each  3'ear  of  the  war  by  all  the  States.  From  that  statement  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  Massachusetts  troops  in  service  during  the  several  years  of 
the  war  exceeded  79,000,  while  those  of  Virginia  were  but  little  above  34,000. 
According  to  this  official  comparison  of  the  respective  services  of  the  two  States, 
Massachusetts  ought  to  have  received  for  pensions  much  more  than  double  the  sum 
received  by  Virginia  ;  but,  on  recurring  to  the  documents  referred  to  by  the  gentle¬ 
man,  it  will  be  found  that  Massachusetts  has  received  considerably  less  than  double 
the  sum  that  has  been  paid  to  Virginia.  [  do  not  introduce  these  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  frauds  in  obtaining  pensions  upon  \  irginia,  though  that  infer¬ 
ence  would  be  much  stronger  than  that  which  the  gentleman  drew  against  Ver- 
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mont.  I  am  aware  that  the  residences  of  those  who  performed  revolutionary 
services  have  been  constantly  changing  in  all  the  States,  and  that,  therefore,  no 
positive  and  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  iron)  the  comparison.  Emigration, 
both  from  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  lias  gone  to  increase  the  pension  lists  of 
other  States,  and  to  lessen  those  of  their  own.  If  emigration  has  been  greatest  from 
Massachusetts,  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  sum  she  has  received  may  be  thus 
accounted  for. 

That  there  may  have  been  frauds  in  obtaining  pensions  Ido  not  doubt;  but,  not 
having  had  my  attention  turned  particularly  to  the  subject,  I  cannot  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  examination.  The  pensions  are  all  allowed  by  the  same  officer,  and  I  doubt  not 
by  the  same  rules  of  evidence.  It  seems  probable  that  the  unfounded  claims  have 
been  distributed  in  fair  proportion  among  the  several  States.  I  have  r.o  reason  to 
suppose  that  Vermont  has  had  a  greater  share  of  them  than  Virginia;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  fact  that  she  has  received  a  greater  sum  in  pen¬ 
sions  than  Virginia  as  the  very  best  evidence  that  she  has  had  more  persons  residing 
in  her  limits  who  performed  revolutionary  services.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
Vermont  should  have  a  large  number  of  pensioners.  The  gentleman  near  me,  (Mr. 
Goggin,)  to  show  the  small  number  of  troops  furnished  by  Vermont,  read  from  a  print¬ 
ed  examination  of  the  agents  of  that  State  before  a  committee  of  Congress  in  1781, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  previous  year  Vermont  had  furnished  and  maintained 
1,500  troops.  He  read  from  the  same  paper  to  prove  that  her  population  at  that 
time  was  about  30,000.  Well,  sir,  did  it  occur  to  the  gentleman  that  this  number 
of  1,500  men  supplied  by  Vermont  was  one  to  every  twenty  of  her  people,  and 
that  the  number  which  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million,  ought  to  have 
furnished,  according  to  the  same  ratio,  was  25,0001  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
when  Virginia  ever  brought  any  thing  like  half  that  number  into  the  field  ?  1  do  not 
say  this  with  a  desire  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  revolutionary  services  of  Virginia. 
I  know  that  her  exertions  were  noble  and  important.  1  have  never  assailed  her 
revolutionary  character;  I  never  will.  But  it  is  manifest,  by  the  gentleman’s  own 
facts,  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were  much  more  generally  in  arms  than  those  of 
Virginia.  1  have  heard  it  stated,  though  1  have  never  examined  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  pensioners  in  Vermont,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  than  in  any  other  State.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  is 
the  case.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  so.  The.  State  being  a  frontier  through  the 
whole  war,  her  resident  population  performed  at  least  as  much  service  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  as  those  of  any  other  State.  Besides,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
Vermont  was  a  new  State,  to  which  emigration  was  so  extremely  rapid  that  her 
population  was  trebled  in  ten  years ;  and  the  emigrants  were  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  from  the  neighboring  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  who,  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  naturally  sought  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  and  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  a  new  country.  The  papers  in  the 
Pension  office  will  show  that  much  the  greater  number  of  pensions  in  Vermont,  as 
might  be  expected,  have  been  granted  for  services  performed  in  some  one  of  the 
States  l  have  mentioned.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ver¬ 
mont  has  a  greater  proportion  of  revolutionary  soldiers  among  her  people  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  I  might  further  remark  that  emigration  was  also  rapid 
from  Virginia  to  the  West  immediately  after  the  war,  and  from  the  same  causes 
which  operated  in  the  old  States  at  the  North.  The  emigrants  were  doubtless 
mostly  military  men.  This,  by  lessening  the  proportion  of  her  population  who 
performed  revolutionary  services,  would  decrease  the  ratio  of  her  pension  lists. 
I  think  these  considerations  are  fully  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  Vermont 
was  well  entitled  to  receive,  as  she  has  received,  a  greater  sum  for  pensions  than 
Virginia. 

Having,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  degree  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  which  the  several  gentlemen  from  Virginia  have  cast  about  the  subject 
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under  consideration,  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  real  question  before  the  House-— 
the  character  of  the  Virginia  bounty  land  claims.  And  here,  sir,  with  all  due  res¬ 
pect  to  the  three  gentlemen  (Mr.  Gilmer,  Mr.  Goggin,  and  Mr.  Goode)  who  have 
replied  to  me,  1  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  1  am  not  aware  that  either  of  them  has 
overthrown  or  successfully  controverted  a  single  fact  or  argument  I  offered.  I  un¬ 
dertook  to  show  that  the  Government  was  not  liable  for  the  claims,  however  valid 
they  might  be  against  Virginia.  If  such  liability  has  been  shown,  I  am  not  sensi¬ 
ble  of  it.  1  introduced  a  variety  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  claims  were  bad.  Have 
any  of  these  facts  been  shown  to  be  erroneous?  Not  one  of  them.  1  offered  to 
furnish  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  with  a  list  of  all  the  claims  which  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  that  State  to  officers  of  the  continental  line  since  the  scrip  act  of  1835. 
These  claims  were  sixty-four  in  number,  and  the  very  claims  for  which  payment  is 
now  demanded.  I  invited  them  to'  establish  the  validity  of  some  one  of  them. 
Have  they  done  so?  Have  they  attempted  it?  I  have  heard  no  such  attempt. 
They  were  wise  in  not  undertaking  it.  Every  individual  claim  of  them  is  bad. 
Not  one  of  the  officers  performed  the  requisite  service  to  entitle  them  to  the  boun¬ 
ty  by  the  laws  of  Virginia.  I  pronounced  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  House  of  Delegates  of  1834,  on  which  these  claims  have  been  sought  to  be 
sustained,  to  be  historically  false  in  its  most  important  statements.  All  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  spoken  in  reply  to  me  have  complained  of  the  harshness  and  impro¬ 
priety  of  my  language.  But  have  any  of  them  undertaken  to  show  the  report  to 
be  true?  Not  one  of  them.  1  had  reason  to  suppose  that  what  1  said  of  the  re¬ 
port  wotdd  not  be  acceptable  to  many  gentlemen  here  for  whom  l  have  the  very 
highest  regard  and  esteem.  It  gave  me  pain  to  speak  of  it  in  the  manner 
1  did  ;  but  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so.  This  report  was  printed  by  order  of  this 
House  a  short  time  before  the  passage  of  the  scrip  act  of  1835,  which  granted 
659,000  acres  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  warrants,  and  was  thus  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  act.  During  the  last  Congress  it  was  adopted  by  a  committee  as  the 
basis  of  a  bill  for  satisfying  500,000  acres  more  of  these  claims.  1  had  examined 
this  report  thoroughly,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
in  regard  to  it.  1  again  repeat,  sir,  that  the  report  is  false  in  the  important  part  of 
which  L  spoke  the  other  day  ;  and  I  further  say  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end — that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  any  of  its  statements.  And  here,  sir,  I  wish  to  recall  an  intimation  I 
made  the  other  day,  that  the  committee  who  made  this  report  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  its  falsity.  On  reflection,  I  will  not  believe,  1  do  not  believe,  that  such 
a  report  was  ever  understanding!)’  made  by  a  committee  of  any  legislative  body. 
I  believe  it  Was  drawn  up  and  imposed  on  the  committee,  without  their  attentive 
examination,  by  some  claimant  or  speculator  interested  in  the  claims.  1  know  that 
such  things  have  been  done  here,  and  I  doubt  not  tliev  have  in  Virginia. 

In  my  remarks  the  other  day  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning  or  rather  of  deny¬ 
ing  the  title  of'  Virginia  to  the  western  territory  which  she  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  This  L  did  in  answer  to  the  argument  which  had  been  used  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  it  had  been  on  many  others,  to  show  that  the  United  States  were  under  an 
obligation  of  gratitude  to  Virginia  for  the  liberality  of  her  cession — an  obligation  so 
strong  as  to  justify  and  require  the  payment  to  her  by  this  Government  of  a  large, 
if  not  an  unlimited,  amount  of  pecuniary  claims.  Having  thus  denied  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  obligation,  l  had  reason  to  expect  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
replied  to  me  would  undertake  to  set  forth  and  establish  the  validity  of  the  title 
which  it  is  said  Virginia  had  so  liberally  surrendered  to  the  United  States.  The 
gentlemen  have  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  ;  and,  as  as  they  claim  under 
this  title,  it  is  their  business  to  prove  it  good.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  not 
hearing  from  them  on  the  subject.  I  had  a  desire  to  go  at  large  into  this  question, 
but  I  perceive  that  my  hour  is  so  near  its  termination  that  l  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  it.  I  will,  however,  beg  leave  to  occupy  the  time  that  remains  with  a  brief 
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statement  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  relation  to  the  title  of  Virginia, 
and  to  the  cession  she  made. 

The  title  of  Virginia  to  the  lands  west  of  ihe  Alleganies  and  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  was  claimed  under  a  charter  from  King  James  of  England,  granted  in 
1609,  to  a  corporation  called  the  London  Company,  the  members  of  which  resided 
in  England.  The  corporation  had  the  powers  of  government,  and  exercised  them 
by  framing  laws  and  regulations  in  London,  which  were  executed  by  its  deputies 
in  Virginia.  The  territory  granted  to  the  London  Company  extended  from  Point 
Comfort  two  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  north  ;  and,  by  the  construction  given  the  charter  by  Virginia,  it  also  ex¬ 
tended  west  to  the  -South  sea,  and  was  bounded  northerly  by  a  line  running  north¬ 
west,  from  near  Cape  May  in  New  Jersey,  crossing  the  Niagara  river  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  striking  the  “  South  sea”  within  the  arctic  circle,  north  of 
Bhering’s  straits.  Its  southern  boundary  was  a  line  running  west  from  near  Cape 
Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  California.  It  thus 
embraced  just  about  one-half  of  the  whole  territory  of  North  America,  and  was  of 
sufficient  extent  to  comprise  fifty  States  of  the  size  of  the  present  State  of  Virginia. 
The  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Maryland,  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  South  Carolina,  were  included. 
In  1624,  a  controversy  which  had  arisen  between  the  London  Company  and  the 
Crown  was  terminated  by  a  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  quo  war¬ 
ranto,  by  which  the  corporation  was  dissolved,  the  charter  vacated  and  declared 
null  and  void,  and  ordered  to  be  resumed  by  the  Crown.  It  was  resumed  by  the 
Crown,  and  never  afterward#  restored.  Virginia  then  became  a  royal  Government, 
and  continued  such  until  Iter  severance  from  England  by  the  events  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Her  boundaries  were  of  course,  like  all  the  other  royal  provinces,  subject  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  There  is  the  best  evidence  that  tire  dissolution  of  the 
charter  was  satisfactory  to  the  colonists.  In  1642,  George  Sandys,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  colonists  in  England,  but  who  had  been  a  member  of  tire  London 
Company,  without  authority  from  iris  principals,  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  charter.  When  the  colonists  were  informed  of  his  conduct,  the  House 
of  Burgesses  remonstrated  against  it,  disavowed  his  proceedings,  and  assigned 
at  length,  and  in  strong  language,  their  reasons  for  preferring  the  royal  to  the 
charter  Government.  The  old  charter  boundaries  were  ever  disregarded  and 
held  for  naught  by  the  Crown.  In  1632  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  granted, 
in  1662  the  charter  of  Carolina,  and  in  1681  that  of  Pennsylvania,  all  without  any 
apparent  suspicion  that  the  rights  of  Virginia  were  thereby  infringed.  Up  to 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  Alleganies  were  always  deemed  the  western 
boundaries  of  V  irginia,  the  territory  beyond  those  mountains  being  described  in 
public  documents  as  “ lands  lying  on  the  back  of  Virginia When,  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  England  had  acquired  an  undisputed  title  to  the  territory  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  the  Alleganies,  the  King,  under  an  order  in  council,  issued  his  proclama¬ 
tion  forbidding  any  grants  of  lands  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  reserving  to  the  Crown  the  sovereignty 
and  dominion  of  all  the  territory  not  included  within  such  limits  of  the  province. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed,  in 
June,  1776,  when  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  western  territory.  That  consti¬ 
tution  contains  an  article  declaring  what  shall  be  the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  By 
that  article  Virginia  very  graciously  cedes — yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  “cede”  is  the 
wor(] — she  very  generously  cedes  to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  to  North  and 
South  Carolina,  all  the  territory  within  their  respective  limits,  and  then  declares 
her  boundaries  to  be  those  described  in  the  charter  of  1609 — a  charter  which 
had  been  dead  and  buried  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  all  which  time  not 
an  act  had  been  done,  either  by  the  Crown  or  Virginia,  recognising  its  existence. 

I  suppose,  sir,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina,  for  this  extraordinary  generosity  of  Virginia,  and  I  know  not 
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but  these  States  will  be  willing  to  assume  the  payment  of  their  bounty  land  claims 
in  order  to  discharge  it.  Poor  little  Delaware,  which  was  also  embraced  in  the 
charter  of  1609,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  this  “  magnificent 
sacrifice  of  Virginia  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good,”  and  I  suppose  she  is  still 
to  consider  herself  a  dependant  province  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

I  cannot  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  cession.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vacant 
crown  lands  were  claimed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  States  as  the  common  property 
of  the  whole,  that  this  claim  was  resisted  by  others,  and  that,  as  an  expedient  for 
settling  the  dispute,  Congress  recommended  to  the  States  claiming  such  lands  to 
make  libera!  cessions  to  the  United  States.  The  first  proposition  of  Virginia  for  a 
cession  of  her  claim  was  made  in  January,  1781.  Her  proposal  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  Congress,  a  committee  of  which  reported  against  accepting  it,  and  it  was  in 
effect  rejected  in  the  spring  of  1782  by  being  indefinitely  postponed.  A  large 
majority  of  Congress  denied  the  right  of  Virginia  to  any  lands  west  of  the  Alle- 
ganies.  The  acceptance  of  the  cession  was  earnestly  urged  on  Congress  by  the 
delegation  from  Virginia,  and  her  proposals,  after  undergoing  some  important  altera¬ 
tions,  were  finally  acceded  to.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  bargain  with 
Virginia  was  deemed  an  unfavorable  one  to  the  United  States  by  a  large  majority 
in  Congress,  and  that  it  was  finally  agreed  to  in  a  spirit  of  concession  and  liberality, 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  Two  of  the  States,  however, 
(Maryland  and  New  Jersey,)  opposed  the  cession  to  the  last,  and  voted  against 
accepting  it.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  the  bargain  was 
a  hard  one  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  but  1  deem  it  too  late  to  set  it  aside, 
and  such  as  it  was  I  am  content  to  abide  by  it.  I  think  Virginia,  who  got  much 
the  best  of  it,  ought  to  be  very  willing  to  do  the  same. 

The  hour  having  expired,  Mr.  Hall,  in  compliance  with  his  engagement  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  moved  the  previous  question,  and  the  House  passed  to  other  business. 
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